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E preſent ſituation of the affaire Fo 

of this once great and glorious nation 
pe len o criticalalldd fo waly d- 
ing. that if it be not a taſk of duty, it M- 
not be a: cenſurable attempt in any man 
among us, who hath made it in any degree 
the obje& of his attention, to deliver his 
thoughts upon it. So material a change as 
a little ſpace of time, yet ſhort of the fifth 


part of a century, hath wrought in our * 


empire, cannot be aſcribed to mere accident 
| ay * 


= 


* 


1 
or forwitous events. Probably the hiſto#y - 
of mankind and of human ſociety doth 
not. furniſh ſuch another. If this change 
MN F be from worſe to a better ſtate of things, 
it muſt be for the advantage of thoſe who | 
direct the national concerns, that the means 
whereby it hath been effected be made ma- 
naißfeſt to us. If it be of the contrary kind, 

it is of the utmoſt importance that we ſhould + 
ceaſt off that diſgraceful indifference and 
AFudttcation to our deareſt intereſts, by which 
we have been lately characterized, and loox 
8 a little into our own. affairs. The conduct | 
af correct and faithful ſteward 2 at no 
time be unſeaſonably inſpected: that of a 
negligent or fraudulent one, cannot be too 
* or os Higidly ag to the teſt. 
2p? 1 "3 2 4111 
* 5 Never did the times afford „ 
ments to any man to give faithful attention 
Px to your fair independent of party prin- 
2 80 views. The treachery of 
Re 98 many 


93 *7 * 34 
* 1 4 
Us cn * 1 


„ 
| many of thoſe who have for a time devoted 2 
themſelves to your intereſts, and the weak- 
neſs and miſconduct of others, have driven , 
you into*an univerſal diſtruſt of all men: 
and it is peculiarly unfortunate that you % 
- ſhould be in this temper now, when every | 
thing conſpires to make it neceſſary that 
ſome perſon ſhould undertake the taſk of * 
laying the truth before you; a taſk un- 
plwKẽbaſant in itſelf, and not without hazard in 
its s conſequences, © "1 Ai BM 
8 N | 2 1:3; ett 
16 Dongy' difficulty is thrown' 1 in the way 
on thoſe who are willing to give you its 
i formation. If a mati blame the conduct f 
adminiſtration, their emiſſaries perſuade 
you that he is an enemy of the govern- 
ment. If he condemn the ſteps which 
led to the preſent unhappy den war, and 
heſitate about the ſucceſs of government, * 
you are told, that he is the friend of Ame- 
rica,” and the enemy of Britain; that tie 
u. . . 


OY 


K *: 


1 ſtrip the latter of her beſt-eſtabliſhed | 


rights, and ſupport the claims of the former 
in their wideſt extent. «Truſt me, Iam no 
uch man. However, as I have no intereſt 
1 1 in deceiving you, and conſequently no de- 


a ſign to impoſe, upon you, I declare to you, - 
that after all the legiſlative declarations - 
Which have been made upon the ſubject, T 
4 do not yet believe this to be a national 
War waged... with your hearty concurrence; 
and though I did think fo, I tell you frank - 


* 


ly,ythat I am too ſtedfaſt a friend to the 


Fe: -Ungualified as I am to adds e 
not longer, i in ſilence, ſee you made the 
bubble of tie groſſeſt Fang and as 


which L am oppreſſed: „ theſe ; 
WMpou in the humlile language of truth, 1 
WT * 3 15 intreat 


— ' * *. 
A 


liberties of mankind, to with one unjuſt ; 
Wins carcicd againſtiaerics, eren — | 


(3) 
intreat your patient attention to them. Be 


aſſured : that I am not inliſted e 


the banners of party. Jam not to be 


found in any of the diviſions of oppoſition. . 


under Lord Chatham, Lord Rockingham, 


or Lord Shelburne. I do not poſſeſs he 


_ eloquence of Mr. Burke, the force of Colo- 


a” 


nel Barre, the ſubtilty of Mr. Dunning, or the 


with patience unparalleled among us. At 
deranged as they now are, without a forfeit 
ſomewhere, without ſatisfaction. of any 


kind, without even the demand of an en- 


| quiry-into the cauſes'? 9 
; for liverty f We, chat were accuſtomed” to 


* 


brilliancy of Mr. Fox; but in the ſincetit # - 
of my heart 1. make common cauſe with | 
you, my fellow citizens, and I appeal to 
you with plainneſs and ſimplicit. 


2 6 6 ) 
be jealous S the extreme of all adminiſtra- 
3 tions, fit oed, patiently under the accu- 
5 * mulated ils of the preſent day. Nay more; 
. have dealt out our confidence and ſup- 
a. port to miniſtry in a degree that the joint Jo 
maerit of the pureſt intentions and moſt 
ſucceſsful exertions on their part would have 
= alone intitled them to. If we think the 
| 4 moſt precious gift under heaven be yet 
worth our care, let us at laſt give a little 
moment to ſo weighty a concern. The Y 
end of. ſociety is the ſecurity of liberty ang 
property. Government is the mean to this 4 
ET end, and muſt be made ſubſervient to it. 
When it ceaſes to be ſo, we are upholding 
the inſtrument of our own deſtruction. Let 
us n what we were, and what we 
a Let us look backward b our anceſtors, 
* format to our poſterity. Let us ſee 
how we have uſed the faif inheritance be- 
Fel to us by the former; and in what 
Condition * 


W 


* — 


41. p 


| ( 7 . 8. Sts 1 5 
condition we are * to ceaſe it o the 
latter. 7 * ; . 1 . 


4 ; : 8 *s 


a 3. 47 . " My 


In th firſt p part of this a m. ; 
neceſſary compariſon, we need not go far 
back. Our fathers lived in happy days 
indeed! Every Engliſhman's heart muſt 
beat high, when, forgetful of the calamities 
in which his country is at preſent invol ved, 


bk he recollects what ſhe was in the reign of 


his Majeſty's illuftrious grandfather George . 
the Second. This prince, though not 
born in this country, was educated in thoſe 
principles by which the nation roſe to 
power, and happineſs, and gloried in being 
the king of a free people. He carried the 
power and the commerce of the nation to a 
degree, to which 00 had never 1 then 


WM. - 
2 In his preſeat Majeſty's firſt pech to baden 
upon his agceſſion to the crown, he made uſe of theſe 
expreſſions, * Born and educated in this country, I 
glory in the name of Briton.” 1 


attained. 


Be ils time to a King of this country, and 
made the name of Engliſhman reſpectable 


88 


. 
TTY Abroad he eſtabliſhed the i im- 
portance, the honour, and dignity of his 
Crown, upon a footing not known before 


» 


in every corner of the world; No foreign 
power trifled with his reſentment, or deſ- 
poiled his people with impunity. It hath 
been ſaid that he had prejudices ; and the 
affertion from the mouths of Tories and 


Meobites mould not ſurprize you. The 

nation was benefited by the prejudices of 

- this Prince. Abroad they operated againſt 
the natural enemies of the kingdom; at 

home, againſt the enemies of the national 

freedom, and of the Proteſtant eſtabliſh- 


ment made at the Revolution ; againſt thoſe, 
who preferred the odious, tyrannical go- 
vernment of the accurſed race of Stur to 
the mild and legal government of the 


Houſe of Hanover; againſt thoſe, who held 
to the divine, indefeaſible, hereditary right 


of 


poſition. If he headed a party it was the 


wy (9 ) 7 


of Princes, and to the {laviſh doctrines of 


paſſive obedience and non- reſiſtance; thoſe 
men, who, when i in poſſeſſion of power, in 


eyery inſtance, hath driven- hard to the . 


ſtruction of England, and from whoſe per- 
vicious projects this country hath been 


more than once ſaved, as, I-truſt in God, it 


will be again, by almoſt miraculous inter- 


moſt glorious of all parties. che national 


freedom. If he encouraged and ſupported,” - 


a particular ſet of men, it was the ſet Who 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves higheſt in their 


attachment to that caüſe. If he were averſe. 
to another ſet, he was only averſe to them 


* 


- 


F ” 1 
* 4 
4 * "7 iT! « 4 * 4 


as public men; averſe to their being i in he 


firſt departments of the ſtate, becauſe their 
maxims of government were incompatible 


* 


with the happineſs of his people ; and 


when he did employ them, which. he did 
more frequently than they deſerved to have 
* he took care to put it out of thete 
e *,"35 * 1 wh 


* 


Ls 
: 
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power to practiſe their miſchievous princ- 
ples, by diſtributing them chiefly among 
the ſubaltern officers of the ſtate, and by ' 

7 keeping a ſufficient number of Whigs in 

the higher departments. to watch and over- 

rule their pernicious projects. Would to 

God, my countrymen, all our Kings were 

. thus ptejudiced! It he loved war, he made 
not his own ſubjeds the devoted okjects of | 

his vengeance. Foreign, national, najural, 

manly war, upon Britiſh principles, in de- 7 

fence of Britiſh rights, he indeed entered 
Into, proſecuted with ardour, and reaped. 

tze moſt glorious conſequences from, for 
this country... He was honeſt, wiſe, brave | 

and liberal. | Capable of opening | his heart 

to new connections: he did not contract and 

give it up to one man; but when the voice 

dl bis people demanded it, he yielded up 

the object of his choice, and received the 
object of theirs to his boſom. | The greateſt | 

e his favorites, if he ever had any in the 

5 KO criminal 


| * 


( 11 ) ; 
eriminal ſenſe of that term, were. made to 
yield. Sir Robert Walpole and, the Duke 
aft; Newcafile, who, by long lives of uſeful - 
ſervice, had well earned the favour of this 
monarch, had each their favourite meaſures, 
and; at different periods were compelled ta 
facrifice an Exciſe Scheme, and a Jew Bill, 
and finally their places, to the demands of 
his people. He received Mr. Pitt from the 
people, as the gift of the people; ; and when 
the public good required a ſacrifice of that 
reſentment which had been excited in his 
mind by the parliamentary conduct of that 
perſon, who had oppoſed his beſt and moſt 
favoured ſervants with unuſual violence, he 
made i it with manlineſs and dignity, I have 
dwelt with particular ſatisfaction upon the 
character of this good, this great Prince, 
| becauſe L obſerve that it is the faſhon among 
a particular ſet of men of the preſent times, 
to decry his memory, in order to make Wa. 
for, and to reconcile you to, che total ſub- 


* . 
C 2 verſion 
2" "HEY | : 


reign. of George che Second. 


b ( 15 | 
verſion of 3 ching that was conſidered 
as wiſe and honeſt policy in his reign; and 


l flatter myſelf, that you will ſympathize 


with m me in that lively gratitude which I feel 
at a recollection of the advantages derived 
by this nation from the happy and c 


r 9 
: 


1 1 ple one of thoſe i men, whoſe 


plan underſtandings value one experiment 


in che art of Government, as in every other 
matter of human concern, infinitely more 


than all the ſpeculations and refinements of 


the moſt exalted genius. The reign of 


: George the Second afforded to the miniſters 
of his ſucceſſors a large body of experience, 

” which a real ſtateſman would have been for- 
| tunate in the poſſeſſion of. The maxims 


purſued in this reign were wile, not be- 


_ cauſe they were to be accounted for upon 


this or that theory, but becauſe their con- 
. were $a | They ought, 
therefore, 


(49), 

therefore; to have been followed as the baſis 
and ſure foundation of all good government 

in this country, of which they- afforded ſw 
recent and ſo diſtinguiſhed an example; and 
you ſhould have conſidered as your worſt 
enemy the firſt man who removed the 
ſmalleſt ſtone in the ſtructure of this ſolid 
fabric. Strange as it will tell to poſterity 
this body of experience was not ſapped 
by degrees, but at once, totally and in a 
its parts ovetthrown, by thoſe who were 
called to the adminiſtration ſpeedily after his | 
preſent Majeſty's aceeſſion; and 0 pub - 
lie meaſure of any importance purſued in 
the preſent reign, with the exception which 
I halll have oceaſion to mention hereaftery | 
hath been founded upon principles directly 
oppoſed to it. As if the public happineſt 
were a ſubjecł of envy to the rourtiers them 
for the firſt time brought forward, the cn 


duct which had produced it was to be beer. | 


, and a - freſh trial. was to be made 


( i 7 
thoſe principles, to which the public bad 
been ſacrificed upon every occaſion wherein 
they had prevailed. How ſucceſsful this 
ſcheme hath been, is unfortunately, but too 


Ras. 


= His preſent Majeſty was enabled to die- 
| tate to the French the terms of the peace of 
Paris concluded in the beginning of 1763, 
by the wiſe conduct of the war in his Grand- 
Father's reign, and the ſucceſſes (unparal- 
lelled in the Britiſh annals) which were 
thereby obtained. As the merit of every | 
treaty muſt be relative to the ſtate and cons 
| dition of the contending parties, when it is 
entered. into, this cannot be pronounced 
adequate to thoſe expectations which you 
had a right to form. Independent of the 
language of oppoſition, ſome well founded 
exceptions may be taken to it; and yet it 
muſt be confeſſed, that in almoſt any other 
|  fituation which England bath: occupied in 
REE3 r f -- the 


| 
| 


SO 


(i) 


khe ſcale or kurope, it had IE a glorious 


treaty, I aſeribe little merit to Lord Bute, 


by whoſe-advice and influence chis treaty 


Was made; becauſe ſo great had been the 


* among us—the increaſe and extenſion of 
dur commerce, and the deſtruction or dimi- 


PR - 
— -* 
- . * « 
2 


ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms, ſo reduced was 


| the power of France, that without the moſt 
bY palpable ſacrifice of your intereſts, — 


not have gone farther than he did go, in 
the accommodation of difficulties with the 


French can. p M16" 7 3 $463 $9 ' 


þ * * = N 17 
a : - , => 284 77 
e =>244 | — 1 8 


55 Fowentalvlngleets choſe two great prinei- 
ples of policy which have hitherto prevailed 


nution of the maritime and commercial 
power of France, he yielded that impor- 
tant conqueſt the Havannahꝰ, with a con- 
ſiderable part of Cuba, without any indem 
a for I do-nor eil by that name the e- 


Article XX « an Definitive Treaty. 


1 | 


#. * 
hot 


( 16 * 

quiſition of thoſe ſandy and inhoſpitable de- 
farts, calculated only for ſepulchres for our 
countrymen, which Spain ceded: to us by 


de nsme of Florida: and in return for 


| thoſe truly valuable iſlands + Martinique and 
 Guadaloupe (not to name the leſſer ones, ) | 
| the poſleſſion of which had-ſecured to us all 
the Wiüdward Sugar Colonies, he reccived 
a dereliction of the dubious and obſcure title 
of the Court of France to three deſert Hands, 
= namely { Dominica, St. Vincent and Toba- 
80 the enpence of * whoſe cultivation that 
Court was too well apprized of, to put any 
real value upon chem. To the retention of 
the conqueſts thus ceded, we ſhould have 
adhered ſtrictly. The Havannah, Marti- 
nique and Guadaloupe were capable of af- 
e oy . 3 | 


— 4. 15 
4.4 


X. ofthe Dae 21 
+ Art, VII. of the Defin. Treaty. 


{ Art, IX. of the Defin. Tren. 
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7 4:4: Þ 
for the expence of a long and bloody war. 
Our acquiſitions in North America were 
made, and wiſely made, with a view to fu- 5 
ture ſecurity and future advantages. Their | 
actual tradewas inconſiderable; its increaſe 
could only be expected in proceſs of time; 
as the conſequence of ſome en pence and 


much wiſdom in the management of them, 
No indemaity for the immenſe, ſums en- 


pended in the proſecution of the war could 


be obtained from them. Nor can it be 


urged, with any juſt reaſon, that the dey 
mand of the Sugar Colonies would have 
been exorbitant or ugreaſonable on dur 
Part, Enough beſide them was ceded to 


France, to diſplay. abundantly the moderas _ 


tion and generoſity of our councils. We | 
left her in poſſeſſion of the Fiſhery®, con- 


| firmed that article of the Treaty of Utrecht, 


ne 


by which a n en of coaſt on 


. 2 
. o 


ST” 


# Art. v. of the Defin. Til S413 14 So 
. New 


5 „ 
Newfoundland was allowed her for that 
purpoſe, ceded to her St. Pierre and Mi- 
quèlon, two iſlands to the ſouthward of 


Newfoundland, commodiouſſy ſituated and 


advantageouſly circumſtanced for purſuing 
the Fiſhery, and + granted her permiſſion 
to exerciſe that occupation within the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. Me reſtored to her, hex 


trade on the River Senegal, by 4 ſurrenderin 5 


| Goree; and we gave her up, without excep- 


tion or reſerve, Fall our conqueſts in every 
part of the Eaft Indies, Thus did we leave 
her in full poſſeſſion of theſe four moſt va- 
wable — of her commerce, the Sugar 
| wade, the Fiſhery, t the African and Eaſt 
| India trades; and after all our glorious and 
. fucceſsful e havs as much to fear from | 


. „Art. ay of the Defin, Treaty, 
1 Art. V. of the Defin Treaty, | 
t Art. X. of the Defin. Treaty, 

$ Art, XI. of the Detio, Treaty, 


F 


2 
690 ). 


che maritime ind commercial power of out 


natural rival, as when we began the laſt. 
war, which was undertaken and ptoſecuted 


entirely upon maritime and commercial. 
principles. i | 


in North America, indeed, our empire be- 
came compleat. No pretence was left fot 
future claim or limitaty diſputes. We kept 
Canada,“ and added to it a vaſt tract of ter- 


ritory lying behind it and our ancient ſet- 


tlements, and extending to the tiver Miſſi- 
ſſipi, the boundaries of which territory were 


| clearly marked out and aſcertained. And 
thus we became poſſeſſed of a' mighty 
empire in the new world, comprehending 


an immenſe extent of country, including 
every various ſoil and climate, inexhauſtible 


in its reſources, and which, in the exten- 
five lakes and navigable rivers with which. 


„Ant. Iv. of the Defin, Treaty, 
D2 3 


[ 


| ( 20 . 
the country abounds, poſſeſſes every WY | 
vantage of intercourſe and communication 
chat can be expected from the e 
| n of nature. 


Here, my countrymen, let us * a 
moment and look up to that pinnacle 
of national glory from whence, we have 
_ fallen, Let us ſurvey the amazing proſ- 

pecd chen before us, What could: be more 


- - Aattering co an Engliſhman, in the utmoſt 


Pride of his heart and extravagance of his 
wiſhes, chan to fee his, eountry the ſeat of 
ſuch an empire, the-miſtreſs of ſueh a world. 
en * this Power, the extent to 


18 


* Which nds have "$5 8 
from it, every thing that hath gone before 
it, is trifling and urſignificant. And if we 
. had mage the millions of free-men in Ame- 
nia ſubſervient to 'rational purpoſes, if we 


-. ( « } 

had given that ſpirit, which we are now 
attempting to break, its proper direction, 
and opened up to it a different ſcene of ac- 
tion, what would not their noble courage 
and enterprizing genius have earned for us! 
Had the Spaniſh provinces, the wealth of 
Mexico and Peru, been at any time deſira- 
ble to us, what would they have coſt our 
| free-born ſons in America, at whoſe threſh= 

hold they lie? I ſpeak with the pride, the 
man. Alas! alas! how are all our well= 
founded expectations deſtroyed! Where are 
we now es ſeek our en 6 


* will readily 1 that if ever 
your affairs required a great ſtateſman, it 
was immediately after the laft peace. The 
ableſt miniſters which this nation ever poſ- 
ſeſſed, I may ſay more, which the world 
ever boaſted, never ad. before them fo 
great a taſk. as was then to be performed. 

A mind 


e415. 
A mind capable of embraeing ſo tnagnifid 
cent a ſuhject, of petceiving and combining 


the complex relations of ſo extended an em- 


wy pire, muſt have diſcovered that the uſe made 
of what we had then become quietly poſſeſs 
fed of, would determine whether the new 
world was to remain in dependante upot us 
or not. A philoſopher in action was then 

neceſſary to our affairs. The eftabliſhments 


proper in pur new-acquiitions;the meaſures 


to be purſued in our old poſſeffions fo as ta 
| unite and ſecure both to us, (and/eventually; 
the whole new world, if the intereſts of the 
nation - hereafter required that part of it 
Which yet remained with France and Spain) 
were undertakings, that called for à genius 
in politics equal to Sir Francis Bacon's in 
Philoſophy. But at no period was the art 
of governing made ſo light of. Your bu- 
ſineſs was to be done by ſerap and piece- 
meal, as if one part had no connection witn 
WN Nothing great, nothing liberal, 
aan A. nothing 


(. i }Þ * 

nothing comprehenſive, appeared. Plan, 

deſign, permanence, were all out of the queſ- 
5 tion. Every thing was little, narrow, and 

temporary. Men without any experience, 
who had never given any proof of capacity, 
and were intirely unknown to the public, 
| were placed in the firſt offices; and the doe- 
trine of the court was, that the King's 
choice was not to be queſtioned, and that 
the royal favour was to ſtand in the place 
of all qualification for public employment. 
In one reſpect, indeed, there was a plan 
formed in the interior of the court, and 
theſe proceedings were in proſecution of it— | 
I mean a plan for ſecuring the direction of 
the cabinet to the Earl of Bute for life, and 
the reverſion of it to Mr. Jenkinſon or ſuch 
other perſon or perſons as that nobleman 
mould appoint ;—a plan the moſt de- 


ſtructive to every good national purpoſe, and 


the beſt for the aggrandizement of a ſub» 
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je and thoſe attached to him, that the in- 


wiuigues of a court had ever given birth to. 


The Earl of Bute firſt took the lead. He. 

was ſhort and deciſive in his operations. 
He inſulted and diſplaced the good ofd 

Duke of Neweaſtle, the virtuous Cavendiſh, 
and the pride of Engliſhmen—Mr. Pitt; 
and he {wept the Whigs and ther connec- 
tions, from every department high and low 
of the ate; This he did without the leaſt 
management, with the moſt indecent expe- 
dition,” without the leaſt attention to the 
memory of King George the Second (thus 
wounded through his ancient and faithful 
ſervants), of tq-the chatafter of his royal 
Maſter,” And after making this trial of 
your temper he relinquiſhed the public oſ- 
tenſible direction of affairs to Mr. George 
Crenville, ho was appointed to the treay 
ſury, and was underſtood to lead the King's 
| eouncils under the ſecret controul of Lord 
| Pute. 
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Bute. Of Mr. Grenville much hath been 
ſaid. Many have repreſented him as a 
miniſter of uncommon ability, and even 
ſome of thoſe * who. approved not his mea- 
ſures, have allowed him much merit. For 
my part, ſpeaking my mind honeſtly to you, 
I {ee not the leaſt cauſe for either opinion, 
Never, as I think, did man ſhew leſs ca- 
pacity for, or fall more miſerably ſhort of, 


* An ingenious writer, Mr. E. B. who had ſuffici- 
ent opportunities of knowing his character, hath repre- 
ſented it in a vety favourable light, at leaſt hath ſhaded 
its material defects, in one of his ſpeeches which hath 
been given to the public, and which, like all the works 
of that great maſter, hath been much admired. They 
ated for ſome time in oppoſite parties, each of which 
treated the other with much aſperity. The injudicious 
meaſures of adminiſtration ſubſequent to Lord Rock- 
ingham's time at the treaſury, drove theſe parties to 
ſeek their mutual defence in an union. Connections 
in party beget ſtrong attachments; and no doubt Mr. 
G's parliamentary weight and ability, as a member of 
oppoſition, contributed a little to eraſe from Mr. B's 
mind the impreſſion which his eonduct in adminiſtra- 
tion had made upon it. For the reſt, his memory muſt 
ſtand indebted to Mr. B's indulgence and forgiveneſs. 


E the 
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the ſituation in which he ſtood, and the 
duty which lay before him. Without per- 
ceiving the happy opportunity that the na- 
tion then had; without taking into view the 
various affairs of the Empire, and from 
thence forming and perſuing a ſyſtem of 
conduct which would have led to power 
and glory not equalled in the records of the 
world, he fat down to your buſineſs as if 
he had been about to adjuſt and regulate 
te affairs of a trifling corporation. In no 
one meaſure of his adminiſtration did. he 
ſhew any thing like comprehenſion of un- 
derſtanding, or enlargement of mind. When 
W ſhould have been raiſing a mighty em- 
pire upon the foundation which he had be- 
fore him, increaſing its people, and ex- 
tending its commerce upon great and liberal 
plans, he was fretting and fatiguing him- 
ſelf in, and giving kim up all his time and 
attention, and directing all the operations of 


. to, the ſuppreſſion of a little 
ſmug- 


| ( a7) 
ſmuggling, the bringing a few thouſand _ 
pounds a year into the exchequer from 
America, and the gratifying the Court's re- 
ſentment againſt. an individual who had 
abuſed Lord Bute, and firſt proclaimed his 
deſigns to the public. Such were the mighty 
objects of this mighty miniſter. | Bounded 
in his views, and intirely attached to forms, 
his little technical mind was juſt calculated 
to ſee that America did not contribute to 
the public burdens of the nation i one par- 
ticular mode of revenue, and utterly incapa- 
ble of perceiving that the colonies, in the 
way in which they had been managed, had 
been the great ſource of our wealth, and had 
brought this country from what it was at 
the diſcovery of the new world, to the 
point of glory at which we have ſeen it. 
He was the firſt man in public authority in 
this kingdom, who, by his converſation and 
conduct, inſinuated into your minds a jea- 
| . WY \- louſy | 
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louſy of your brethren in America, and 
who, when there was the greateſt need of 
concord and union for all great national 
purpoſes, when every knot by which the 
two countries were held together ſhould 
have been pulled as cloſe as poſſible, began 
to break the bonds aſunder. We all, my 
eountrymen, remember too well the lan- 
guage of that unfortunate day, when the 
Stamp Act was paſſed, © Fatally did he loſe 
night of the abſolute ſubmiſſion in which 
we held the labour and induſtry of the in- 
habitants of that extenſive country by the 
Navigation Act and whole ſyſtem of our 
trade laws then quietly and univerfally ac- 
quieſed in, and he was willing to put the 
whole to hazard, and ſtake the intire autho- 
rity of your legiſlature, for a paltry parlia- 
mentary duty. I will not ſay that the au- 
thority a&tually exerciſed before the date of 
the Stamp Act, by your Parliament over 
America, was not reconcileable to reaſon.— 
f I will 


„ 
I will hot ſay that to tie the hands of the 
inhabitants of a great continent abounding 


with raw materials, to reſtrain them from 


uſing the gifts of nature, and to force them 
to take the products of your on labour, 
was facrificing that continent to this little 
iſland; but this I will ſay, whether ſuch a 
power grew up accidentally, or was the 
fruit of deſign, the wit of man eould not 
have deviſed one more extenſive, or one 
that ſo effectually anſwered the ends of this 
powerful and commercial fate, 


For eee of Canada, that ex- 
tenſive country acquired by the peace, no 

ſolid plan of improvement or eſtabliſſiment 
appeared. Every thing there was left to 
operate as it might. The only act of go- 


vernment that adminiſtration put forth re- 


lative to that country was, the proclamation, 


ſince ſo ſhamefully falſified by that autho- 


rity which ought to have been its defender 
| and 
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and vindicator, Nor did the limited unt 


ol the miniſter appear more conſpicuouſly. 
in any part of his conduct than in the uſe 


made of the deſart iſlands acquired in the 
Weſt Indies, and known by the name of 
the Ceded Iſlands, Inſtead of copying the 
laudable example ſhewn by the French in 
their ſugar ſettlements, where the governor 
is authorized to appropriate a moderate 
e ee. individual who 
comes in, adapted to his circumſtances and 
means of cultivation, without reſerving even 
a quit rent, or putting the planter to the 
expence of a grant, theſe deſart lands 
too were to bring their pepper corn into the 
exchequer ; that pepper corn to which | 
every proper and rational - purpoſe of go- 
vernment was ſacrificed by this ſordid i- 
nancier, 


. | 
Theſe are Gs of the great delinquencies 
: of Mr. Grenville, whom I am yet far from 

| charging 
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charging with a criminal intention to injure 


his country. My objections go intirely to 
his want of penetration, capacity and ge- 
nius for the ſituation in which he was 
placed; and ſurely if ever a miniſter was de- 
ficient in theſe capital points of qualification, 
Mr. Grenville was the man. Whatever he 
was, he pointed out the high road, which 
others, with worſe intentions, were looking 
for, to the deſtruction of our country. If 
the project of impoſing a trifling tax upon 
America had not taken poſſeſſion of the 
obſtinate mind of this weak man, we had 
Rill called America our own, TO 


The diſturbances in America conſequent 
to the Stamp Act firſt opened the eyes of 
Government. Court intrigues, and no 
better reaſon had diſplaced Mr. Grenville; 
and that ſtedfaſt friend of England, the 
late Duke of Cumberland, ſeized the op- 
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portunity of forming the only Whig Admi- | 
niſtration which we have had in the preſent 

reign. Tou will perceive-that I allude to 
choſe men diſtinguiſhed in the political 
world by the name of (the Rockingham 
Connection, among whom you will recog- 
nixe the names of, * Saville, Wentworth, 
Cavendiſh, Bentinck, Richmond, and 
others of great worth and conſideration, 
greater difficulties to ſtruggle with, or were 
exer ſurrounded by greater temptations 
| than the ſet of which I am now ſpeaking : 
thoſe they overcame; - theſe they reſiſted. 
Their ſtruggle was a glorious one, and was 
_ crowned with the moſt compleat ſucceſs. 
While others cloſed their eyes and ears to 
_ every n but the een and ab- 


* That frm lend to his nt; Sir Geo, Sul, 
it is true held no office in this adminiſtration, but was 


| W in it, W 


b /ſurdities 
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ſürditities of a few incendiaries, they prov 
cured information in every channel in which 
it could be obtairied; and, by combining the 
various accounts received, Were enabled ta 
form juſt concluſions of the conduct and 
ey temper of the people in America. They 
repealed the Stamp AR, reſtored: the ancient 
fortunate management of out colonies, and 
gave peace to the empire. That at the ſame 
time they might not be ſaid. to give ſanction 
to the provincial claims of total exemption 5 
from taxation, they repealed the Stamp Act 
upon grounds of inexpedieney; and, avail- 


ing themſelves of an * example ſet by par- 
liament 


'® By the act of 6 Geo, 15 ch. v, it is declared, That 
the kingdom of Ireland hath been, is, and of right 
ought to be, ſubordinate unto, and dependent upon, the 
imperial crown of Great Britain, as being inſeparably 
united and annexed thereutitoz and that the King's 
' Majeſty, by and with the advice and conſent of the 
Lords ſpiritual and temporal, arid Commons of Great 
Britain, in parliament aſſembled, had, hath, and of right 

| enght te hve, full power and authority to make laws and fa- | 
F tutas 
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lament in the reign of George the Firſt) 
when. its right to bind Ireland was aſſerted 


by 4 Geclaratory law, they declared the 


fame right over the colonies; in ſtrong 
though general terms ; - thus not taking up- 
on themſelves to make any explicit ſacrifice 
or ſurrender of that particular truſt of go- 
verhmerit, nor fettering the eonduct of fu- 
ture miniſters, ho were left free to avail 


: Cs at ** future period, of the 


r s hind the hngdom 
and people of Ireland. 


The act of the 6th of Geo. 1 12, paſſed in 


* Lord Rockinghant's adriiniftration, declares that the 


colonies and plantations in America have been, are, 
and of right ought to be, ſubordinate unto, and depend- 
ant upon, the. imperial crown and parliament of Great- 
Britain ; and that the King's Majeſty, by arid with the 
advice and conſent of the Lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
and Commons of Great Britain, ih parliament aſſembled, 
had, hath, and of right ought to have, full power and au- 
thority to make laws and flatutes of ſufficient force and vali- 
dity to bind the colonies and people of America, fubjedts of the 
«rown of Great Britain, in all caſes tohaſſorver. 


iu * 
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circum- 
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cireumſtances of the times, ; and temper of 
che N of 1 1 | 'S 


The Mster part of this ant was 
dictated by the ſoundeſt judgment, was the 
reſult of the wiſeſt policy, and was followed by 
ke happieſt conſequences. As when a ſtorm 
or tempeſt ſubſides; we ſaw every thing fall 
immediately into its natural and accuſtomed 
order. Yet the faction formed to ruin this 
country have affected to think it ill policy that 
Face Nen yu ar = ograſions 


% M ben ene b e de 
** whole body of this authority perfe& and intire as I 
6c found it; and to keep it ſo, not for our advantage 
++ ſolely,” but principally for the ſake of thoſe, on whole 
£* account all Juſt authority exiſts, —I mean the people 
& to be governed. For 1 thought I fav, that many 
s caſes might well happen, in which the exerciſe gf 
every power, .comprehended. in; the broadeſf idea of 
<< legiſlature, might become, in its time and circumſtances, 
not a litthe expedient for the peace and union of the - 
;** colonies amongſt themſelvgs, as well as for their per- 
«.feQ- barmony with Great Britain,” Mr. Bs Leiter to 
de e of Drift, 2d edition, p. 47, 48. 
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though many of them admit the inexpedien- 
ey of the meaſures repealed, Theſe men 
themſelves know where elſe to ſeek for the 
- cauſes which have involved you in a fatal 
civil war. I only wonder that any man 
among you ſhould be made the dupe of ſo 
ſhallow an artifice. I have no comprehen- 
Gon of that ſort of dignity which perleveres 
in error to deſtruction. This is not a day 
wherein to impoſe, and the Americans are 
not a people to fovallow, the belief of the 
| infallibility of the Britiſh parliament, or. of 
any other body of men inveſted with the 
truſt of goveriment. The pride of the 


moſt auguſt aſſemblies muſt ſometimes "1 


ſubmit to the acknowledgement of miſcon- 
duct. Would to God, parliament bad ſhewn 
of latemore frequent inſtances of repentance. 
For want of this ſalutary humility, the | 
boaſted pride and dignity of government 
now lies proftrate, when we have loſt that 
country, and our utmoſt exertion of force 


is 
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is baffled by the perſeverance and virtue cg 
thoſe, who were to tremble when but gur 

little finger was held up in wrath againſt : 
them The ſame wilful blindneſs which 
hath bevayed us into our preſent melancho- 
ly ſituation, aſſerts that America would 
have ſubmitted to the Stamp Act, if parlia- 
ment had ſhewn an inclination to enforce it, 
They, who believe this, are in a diſpoſition 
to believe any thing, Every tranſaction of 
that memorable day, and of ſubſequent 
times, is a palpable contradiction of ſuch a 


os (ame 


After having thus merited your confidence 
and affection, this ſet of miniſters was diſ- 
miſſed. Juſtice requires me to ſay, that 
they left your empire, not as they found it, 
in riot and confuſion, but in peace and ſe- 
curity. From that time. your affairs have 
gradually declined. 


3 | The 
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The miniſtry, ho ſucceeded Lord 
Rockingham's, renewed the project of raiſ- 
ing a revenue in America, and laid on the 
new duties. The act for this purpoſe was 
paſſed i in 1767, by the fame parliament 
which in 1765 had enacted the Stamp Aa 
to raiſe a like revenue in America, and 
which in 1766 had repealed the Stamp AR, 

becauſe the ſcheme of raifing ſuch a revenue 

was inexpedient*; with ſo much facility doth 


It may be curious to ſee in one view, the preambles 
of theſe different acts of the ſame parliament, ſucceeding 
e Cy | 


== 3 Geo. 3, chap. 12. ee AR made io the 
1 Lft ſeſſion of parliament, ſeveral duties were granted, 
3 cCeontinued, and appropriated towards defraying the ex- 
_—: pences of defending, protecting and ſeeurinę the oY 
8 Colonies and Plantations in America; And whereas it 
Jul and neceſſary that proviſin be made for raiſing a fur- 
tber revenue within your Majeſty's dominions i in TI to- 
wards defraying the ſaid expences. | 


6 Geo. 3, chap, 11. Whereas an act nv pathe in 
ne ptr, intitled, - An AR forgrant- . 


, * 
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parliament change its opinions and meaſures 
when adminiſtration leads the way. Some 


curious particulars relative to the laying onof 
the new duties have come to the knowilige 


ol the public. Three of the principal mem- 
bers of the then miniſtry have diſclaimed 
that meaſure, and have openly and poſitively 


ROT I, 2 "a. 
© ing and applying certain ſtamp duties, &c. Aud whereas 
the continuance of the ſaid act would be attended with many 


_ inconveniences, and may IE IE SA: 
h detrimental to the commercial intereſt. 


7 Geo. 3, ch. 46. Whereas it i expedient that @ re- 
venue ſhould be raiſed in America for making a more cer- 
tain and adequate proviſion for defraying the charge of 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, and the ſupport of civil | 
government in ſuch provinces where it ſhall be found 
neceſſary ; and towards further defraying the expences 
of ing, protecting, and ſecuring the faid do- 
zinicas.* , 

To theſe it may be a proper ſupplement to add, that 
the preamble of the act of the ſucceeding parliament in 
- the roth of George the Third, by which all the duties 
laid on by the laſt-mentioned aft, except that on tea, are 
6 te re principle fene. | 


\ ' 
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armed, in the Houſe of Lords, that it was 
carried through without their concurrence, 


- and againſt their judgment. The perſons 


I ſpeak of are, the Duke of Grafton, then 
firſt Lord of the Treaſury, Lord Shelburne; 
Secretary of State, and Lord Camden, Chan- 
dellor. From hence you will draw your 
own inferences, The conſequences of a 
ſyſtem, which enables one man, in no often- 
ſible office, and conſequently without any 


+ reſponſibility, to direct every operation of 
government, and -over-rule thoſe who by 


their ſituations are accountable to you, are 


but too obvious. It is a deht of juſtice to 
theſe noble perſons to diſcriminate them 


from thoſe whoſe miſchievous deſigns have 
brought on this unhappy Ameriean buſi- 
> * — on 


w hen Lord Shelburne quitted the ſeals 
"the Earl of Hillſborough was announced to 


Jou, with the utmoſt pomp and triumph, 


—— 
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as the man who alone poſſeſſed the talents 
requiſite i in the management of the colonies 
at a conjuncture ſo cſical.. This nobleman 
hath indeed had the cunning to withdraw 
from office; but Leruſt he will not, in the 
| ſhade of retirement, find ſecurity and pro- | 
tection from your Juſt indignation. In 
hat conſiſted, or wherein had been ſhewn, 
that ability imputed to him by the court 
runners of the day, I have not, with great 
attention to public proceedings, been able 

5 to diſcover. But be is a King's friend. His 
conduct was a ſatire upon all government. 
Let thoſe who are ſo clamorous for ſteadi- 

neſs on the part of government, and who 
are fo jealous of its honour and dignity, ſee 
among t their own friends and their own pro- 
ö ceedings, 2 more inſtance of the punctual 
obſervance, of them all. When this freſky 
experiment of the new n was likely to N 
be as ineffectual and dangerous as the for- 


wer, and had renewed all the diſcontent and 


# 
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diſorder in the OG EO we began once 
more to conceive that all would yet | 
be right. When mitt! try found they could 
not impoſe theſe duties upon America, they 
diſcoyered that they were impolitie. When 
chey could do no better they confeſſed this. 
They wert ready enough to avail themſelves 
of Lord Rockingham's plan, and to pledge 
| themiſdives for a repeal of the duties upon 
grounds of inexpediency ; or rather they 
abuſed this plan to the purpoſes of the 
groſſeſt fraud and hypocriſy. In May 2769, 
Lord Hillborough wrote his famous circu- 
| rr letter to the Governors of the Provicices. 
MN DM: 3 


* 1 can take upon me to Wire you, not- 
* withſtanding infinuations to the contrary 
+ from men with fattious, and ſeditious 
— views, that his Majeſty's preſent admini- 
= ſtration, have at no time*entertained a 
« ” _ to W to parliament to lay 

| * 40 any 
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any further taxes upon America, for the 
© purpoſe of raiſing @ revenue ; and that it is 
** at preſent their intention to take off the 
« duties upon glaſs, paper, and colours, 
*« upon confideration of ſuch duties having 
been laid contrary to the true principles 
«© of comme. ; 


; Arheſe have always been and fill are 

the ſentiments of his Majeſty's preſent 
« ſervants, and by which their conduct in 
reſpect to Amerits has been governed. 
And his Majeſty relies upon your pri | 
« dence and fidelity for fuch an explanative 
« of hir meaſtres, as may tend to remove 
« the prejudices which have been excited 
= by the miſrepreſentations of thoſe who are 
© enemies to the peace and proſperity of 

% Great Britain and her colonies, and to 
* re-eſtabliſh that mutual confidence aud G 
| OD which the glory and ſafety 
« of the Britiſh empire depend.” - 
G2 When 
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When the road to peace was onee more 
thus clearly marked out, you will wonder 


how it could be deviated from. Never y 
ſurely were any expreſſions leſs capable of 


variety of interpretation by thoſe for whom 


they were intended. Every matfin America 


thought himſelf preſently to be at caſe when 
this letter was publiſhed there. The ſecre- 
tary of ſtate for the colomies folemnly and 


deliberately, in the names of all the King's 


| ſervants, renounces tb principle of laying 
_ faxes by Parliament, for tbe purpoſe of raiſing 


a revenue. The candour and ſimplicity of 
the Americans received thi letter as a 
pledge of the Royal word for the total repeal 


of all the duties. And who. could have col- 
lected any other ſenſe fromiit? Was it to 
be gathered from any thing” in this letter 


that miniſtry meant to bring the queſtion in | 


. diſpute to iſſue upon one of the objects of 
(axation in this new revenue law; or was 
K 


A; 
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it not to be conel 
get rid of it, and to give quiet to'the em- 
pire in the ſame manner that the ws > 
ham Adminiſtration had done? -Is th 
ally thing | in the letter that ſays, or inſinu- 
dates, or points moſt diſtantly to the former 
> intentidti? Is there any exception of any 
IA objects of the lago be repealed, 

proper objects to be taxed, for the pur- 
© fig gs revenue in America? Is 


end to the people of America to acknow- 
ledge the right of parliathent to tax them? 
Is there any aſſertion of that right, or any 
reprehenſion of thoſe who denied it? In 
theſe reſpects, if miniſtry had been = 
with good faith, the letter was 
ouſly written, and wiſely ſilent. But 3 
was rotten at bottom. If there were a heal- 
ing pacific intention ſomewhere, in another 
place, rn and controul were 
lodged, a very contrary reſolution was a- 
. dopted 


9 
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that they meant to 6 


there any hint to the governors to recom- 


* 
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F opted. Finally, wo any man, 1 
unſuſpecting mind, 2 thought that no- 
thing more or leſs was intended than a 
ple repeal of the new act, as E 2K 0 


Yet when parliament met, and the 133 * 


in full force as to the fixth, or duty 


came to be done, the act was repeat d as to 
five of the objes of taxation in it, and left 


| tea. And it is not in the nature of things 


chat this could have been done, that this 
duty upon tea could have been left in the 


way for any othet purpoſe, than to preſerve 


he cauſe of a quarrel with America, and to 
furniſh the occaſion, which ſome were 


earneſtly looking for, of chaſtiſidg men 
whoſe principles were odious to them, and 


of altering the free governments of America. 


Theſe facts are of ſuch a nature as to re- 


quire no obſervation. Judge for yourſelves, 


whether the faith, of overnment, given as 


I we have ſeen to America againt the Political 
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| ry thing from that time hath been 


war. No men are fo laviſh of 


A the blood | 


wr preſent miniſtry know truth 
E | this 

1 5 y. In every ſtep of Miet- ; 
enen traces of the moſt ſhallow pol 
2 ranging . . eee Gage's COT 
GG nd in that country h 
der ve than his relation ee > 
OO lady... Miniſtry _—_ 
NG blood of faction, ſedi 

| on to be ſuddenly 3 
ſubmiſſion by the means of this ens. vt 


» Majeſty's grace and pardon, offered to all 


. 3 
| peculiar ſagacity they excepted from his 


America beſides, Samuel Adams and John 
Hancock, thg two men moſt capable of 
contributing to the reſtoration of the au- 

- thority of the Britiſh government, and 

thereby made it more than ever the intereſt 
of thoſe proſcribed leaders that America | 

ſhould reſiſt. | The detention of the inha- = 
bitants of Boſton, after General Gage's ca- 
pitulation with them, by which it was 

ſtipulated, that, upon the ſurrender of their 
arms, they ſhould be at liberty to depart 
with All their effects, was a ſhameful ex- 
ample given to the Americans of a violation 
of engagements deemed, ſacrec among civi- 
lized nations. The burning of Falmouth 
and Norfolk, and the attempt to arm the 
ſlaves in Virginia, have anſwered no other 
end than to furniſh to the Americans a 
compariſon for the mild and merciful pro- 


ceedings of Louis XIV. in the Palatinate. 
* --g W bat 
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What judgment dictated, or what adran- 2 
tages were derived from the attack upon 
Bunker's Hill, have not yet been diſcovered. 
| Speedily after this great victory, the cauſe 
of ſo much triumph, was General Howe 
driven from Boſton,. I ſay driven, becauſe 
miniſterial effrontery no longer denies that 
he could nat remain in that ſituation, The 
Maſſachuſet's Bay, the hat · bed of rebellion 
according to miniſtry, was left to enjoy the 
fruits of her ſuperior treachery, and the ſeat 
of war was transferred to New 'York ; 
where, agcording to the ſame perſons, all 
the friends of government were aſſembled. 
How much hath been effected in and abaut 
the proving ce of New York we all know. 
In vain are we aſſured that the Americans 
are poltroons of the vileſt kind; that their 
| armies are ill-appointed, naked and ſtarv- 
ing. Taking this for granted againſt all 
ne evidence before us, What have we pro- | | 
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"4 by i it! 1s America reduced ? Is her 
"treaſure i in our exchequer ? Is her trade = 


Aro us? 


The ſucceſs of General Howe not being 
anſwerable to the aſſurances given you by 
the miniſtry, you are beginning to be dis- 
contented with him; and ſince things have 
not gone better i in America, adminiſtration 
are not ill-pleaſed to ſee you in this temper. 
Their agents are induſtrious i in propagating 
reports that every thing might have been 
done, if another had been at the bead of 
the army. Some attribute to this gallant 
officer want of capacity, others want of in- 
clination to the cauſe of government, Some 
ſay he i is avaricious, and that he finds his 
5 account in indecifive meaſures. All drive at 
one point. In your cenſure of General 
Howe, miniſtry expect to find cheir apolo- 
gy. I truſt you will diſappoint them. Re- 
member that £ rain employed che beſt s- 
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rals 
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rals and troops in Europe, in vain, againſt 
the united Provinces armed in defence of 
freedom. To do juſtice to your abſent 
countryman, miniſtry would be obliged to 
Te inform you of the two things in the world 
which itwill coſt them moſt to confeſs their 
inattention and blunders in the conduct of 
the wat, and the ftrength and reſources of 
America. Be you, therefore, juſt to Ge- 
neral Howe. Derive wiſdom from his want 
of ſucceſs; and let it be one ſtrong additi- : 
onal proof, that the ſword will gain nothing 
for you in that country. 


This truth muſt be confeſſed at laſt, and 
had better be acknowledged now. In po- 
pular diſputes a wiſe miniſtry will gain 
ſomething even by yielding. If claims not 
maintainable muſt be abandoned, give way 
with frankneſs and dignity. Had this been 
. done early in the diſpute, we had maintain= 
ed compleat, nay we had confirmed, if con- 
| H 2 firmation 
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firmation were wanting; all other parts of 
. our authority over America, though we had 

departed from the claim of taxation. This 
ſpirit carried King Charles the Firſt to the 

block, and hath loſt America to us. That 
3 monarch had not diſcernment to perceive 
the neceſſity for ſacrificing ſomething rea- 
dily, and with apparent good will, to the 
early demands of the popular leaders, in 
order to preſerve the reſt, He ſuffered all 
his conceſſions to be forced from him ; ſo ' 
that every one .of them, inſtead of being 


made a grace from himſelf, was a victory to 


his enemies. We have too long imitated | 
this unfortunate conduct 1 
We are "ured by miniſtry, * no o fo- 
reign power interferes in this war, and we. . 
have more truſt in their aſſurances than in 
our own ſenſes, for we ſee the contrary 
every day. The French do not come to a 
Fe» with us, Why ſhould they-? Al 
| their 


8) 
their purpoſes are anſwered without that 
riſk. They deny all interference in this 
American buſineſs. Why ſhould they not ? - 
Their ſubterfuges are what all experience 
ſhould have taught us to expect from this 
people. Yet they content our miniſtry, and 
the French are thereby enabled to derive 
every poſſible advantage from the war in 
perfect ſecurity. Rely upon it that miniſtry 
have received authentic advices of the pro= 
ceedings of the French, of a nature with 
which they dare not make you acquainted. 
That nation now poſſeſſes the whole Ame> 
 rican trade, She ſupplies the whole con- 


tinent with arms, and ammunition and 
cloathing. She furniſhes them with land 
officers and ſeamen, She affords them a 
ſafe receptacle for their prizes in her har- 
bours, both in Europe and the Welt Indies. 
Will you have more? She receives their 


veſſels as thoſe of an independent power in 


alliance with her. She ſalutes their flag. 
„ | She 


„ 

Medes her on vetels t mak taptores 
bf your property; #nder the fanction of a 
American commilſion; Ir is not the doing 
_ Heſs things that alatin# dür mimiſtry; it is 
the abown! of them which they fear. 80 
long as they are Hfgvowed, they care not 
that they are done. Thus, hilft you are 
conſurning in every part of you, France is 
availing herſelf of your misfortunes, and, 
_ with the moſt ſedulous care and attention, 
is appropriating to herſelf the wreck of your 


The politiciatis of this day, whoſe errors 
| hivedeprived us of America, diſcover that 

one great fource of this loſs is derived from 
the peace by which we acquired Canada. 
According to them we ſhould not have in- 
| ſiſted upon Canada; becauſe, truly, with 
the French upon their backs; the Americans, 
_ needing our protection, "muſt have been 
ſubmiſſive to our government. In truth 

| | We 
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We bade not had capacity to avail ourſelveg 
or any of the advantages that the peace 
threw i into our hands, and we are now will- | 
ing to exclaim that it was too good a treaty. 
The leaſt attention will convince you of the 
weakneſs and abſurdity of the objection 
touched upon. If the French! had kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of Canada, would not chat nation 
kia been more at hand to encourage every : | 
ſymptom of ill humour, foment every diſ 
turbance, and cultivate every tendency | to 
revolt, that appeared i in thecolonies ? Would 
not France have furniſhed more certain, 
immediate and effectual aſſiſtance to Ame- 
rica through Canada, than in any other 
channel of which ſhe i is now poſſeſſed? On 
the other hand, without Canada, What 
ſhould we have done i in the preſent conteſt ? 
How elſe ſhould we have obtained and kept 
any footing on the continent ? And where 
would have been the ſcene of General Bur- 
goyne's 5 eloquence and military triumphs? | 


I 
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It Eh been truly ſaid chat government is 
a practical art, Nothing 1 think more ſa. 
Nor is there any ſubject in which, in my 


7 opinion, theories are of leſs uſe. H iſtory, 


which is philoſophy teaching by experi- 5 


ment, doubtleſs contributes greatly to form 
the ſtateſman ; but mere theories never an- 


ſwered any better end than to amuſe men | 


"who ſpetulate in their cloſets. He, who 
mould attempt to govern the Turk and the 
| Engliſhman, the Frenchman and the Indian 8 


by the ſame code, would ſpeedily find bis 
miſtake. The firſt and moſt i important ſtep 
towards the Practice of this art conſiſts ig 
acquiring a perfect knowledge of the ma- 
terials in the hands of the ſtateſman, that 
is, of the character, tempers and diſpoſitions | 


_ of the people, {whoſe happineſs, it hath 


pleaſed providence, ſhould depend upon : 


5 him. I he object to their paſſions and pre⸗ d 
Judices, we tell him beware how voi 
| Atempt to remove them, If he can check. 
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them, or throw them into a leſs inconve- 
nient bias, with a patient and a gentle hand, 
let him make the effort; but beware of vio- 
lence, If he ſay they are a ſtubhorn and a 
ſtiff-necked generation, we may lament it; 
[ but there they are, ſuch as God made them, 
not ſuch as human imperfection would 
have them made; and it is they, bad as 
they are, whom he is to govern. He is to 
value highly their opinions, to reſpe&t 
their prejudices, If theſe people be not 
worth his care and pains, let him have no- 
thing to do with them, and not attempt to 
ſcourge- them, like ſchool-boys, into the 
habirs in Which he wiſhes to ſee them. 
Let them be reaſoned with as long as be 
likes, and be ſhewn the beauty and perfec- 
tion of his ſyſtem of government in all its | 
parts. Let him even engage Mr. Delolme 
to diſplay it to them, and to evince to them 
ho exactly it is equipoiſed, Let them hear 
the reaſonings: of all the lawyers that your 
*. | forum 
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forum hath produced for ages; and if he 
| -doth not reconcile them to the actual exer 
eiſe of his power, truſt me, all the reſt will 
have been vain: he will have made little 

progreſs; and the material part of his buſi- 
neſs will be ſtill to be performed. Govern- 
ment is not at war with Ameriea merely to 
decide diſputed rights. It propoſes to re- 
form the manners, and alter the character 
of the Americans. It doth not admit that 
God and nature hath made man the judge 
of his own happineſs, and authorized him 
to perſue it, but claims the right of know- 
ing better what is meet and convenient for 
Americans than Americans do for them- 
ſelves, and means to drub them for their 
own ſakes, and to make them happier, 
This is miniſterial language, | 


wet: might have been early diſcovered, that 
the Americans? ideas of liberty were par- 
- ticularly aſſaciated with the right of taxing 

themſelves ; 


( $9.) 
themſelves; and, to ſay the truth; if it were 
a prejudice, it was one that ſhould not have 
ſurprized, and much leſs have offended us. 

We taught them the deluſive leſſon. Our 
proceedings, hiſtory and conſtitution gave 
them the principle. Their anceſtors carried 
it with them. The preſent generation im- 
bibed it in their infancy, and with the firſt 
rudiments of their inſtruction. The great 
example of Hampden, and other illuſtrious 
patriots of our country, fortified them in 
their opinions, and hath no doubt animated 
them in their defence. They ſaw the new _ 
government (ſuch I eall your government 
ſince the Revolution), formed and ſupported - 
upon this principle. The practice among 
themſelves from their earlieſt ſettlements 
was conformable to it. What but inſanity 
would have attacked their opinions and 
combated their prejudices in this their 
ſtrongeſt hold! We cannot wonder that 
they expected Engliſhmen at leaſt to coun; 
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tenance them in ay defence of this mw 
ours | 


As 1 deſire no other proof of good policy 


in the adminiſtration of a government than 
ſucceſs, that is, the eaſe; ſecurity and hap- 


pineſs of the empire, { can I never approve 
of meaſures and plans of conduct which, 


upon trial, have not attained theſe objects. 
They are the ends of all government; and 
5naſmuch as the mode of adminiſtring it 
falls ſhort of thoſe ends, ſo diſtant is it from 


a good mode. The experiment of inforc- 


ing the authority of parliament with the 


ſword bath now been made. Tou could not 


Have been reconciled to the trial, if you had 


not been aſſured that it would be attended 


with the moſt ſpeedy and deciſive ſucceſs. 


A handful of men, in compariſon of the 


force we now have in America, was to effect | 
yery ching as ſoon as they appeared in that 


© country. Whilſt it was a — point 


how 
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bow far the Americans would carry their 
reſiſtance, you ballanced whether you. 


ſhould believe thoſe who foretold every 
conſequence chat hath ſince happened in 
this conteſt, or give eredit to adminiſtration, 
ho conſtantly told you, that, were they 
truſted a little longer, all would be right, 
and America be preſently at the feet of 

Great Britain. It is now no matter of ſpe- 

eulation, - The event is before us, and the 
meaneſt of us all can ſee it as plainly as the 

Chancellor of the exchequer, 9 


I have heard it urged, as an apology for 
adminiſtration, that the information which 
they received in the early part of this bu» 
ſineſs, turned out to be falſe. The excuſe 
is a bad one, and is itſelf an acknowledg- 
ment of great miſconduct and incapacity. 
Before miniſtry took their meaſures, eſpeci- 
ally when-thoſe meaſures were of ſo ſtrong 
and vigdlent a nature, it was of the laſt 
3 . importance 


, 


„ 
> a that they ſhould be certain of 
the facts upon which they proceeded. - But 
I believe we are all convinced of the truth 
of the excuſe, The incendiaries from Ame- 
rica, thoſe who acted the baſeſt and black- 
eſt part in this buſineſs, told miniſtry, amidſt 

an incredible number of the moſt-groſs and 
' palpable falſhoods, and miniſtry repeated to 

you, that all America, but the mob headed 
by John Hancock, were in their intereſt : 
and that, whenever Great Britain ſhewed 
her indignation, this mob would diſappear, 
- and all be peace and quiet. Do you re- 
member this language or not? I am ſure 
you all muſt. Hath the event juſtified the 
prediction? If otherways, have the authors 
of theſe wicked miſrepreſentations been 
brought to puniſhment, or received any 
marks of the Court's diſapprobation; or 
have they not rather received the rewards 
due only to men who have ſerved their 
oountry with ability and fidelity? If mini- 


(„ 
ſtry believe that they were miſinformed, 
why do they perſevere in conduct avowedly 
founded upon ſuch miſinformation? Why 
is pamphlet after pamphlet publiſhed, under 

the ſanction, and by the direction of admi- 
niftration, to provoke and ſtir up your 
anger againſt your fellow- ſubjects, to repre- 
ſent the Americans as the moſt treacherous, 


infamous, worthleſs race of men that God 
ever permitted to inhabit the earth? Why, 


but to obtain your concurrence in a cruel 


and unnatural war, upon which admini- 
ftration was ſo obſtinately bent! The for- 
feitures likely to enſue, as the conſequences 
of treaſon, werg no inconſiderable induce- 
ment to the war with ſome, I do not ay 
all, of its promoters. The cultivated lands 
of the coloniſts were too fertile to be enjoy- 
ed by American Whigs, who ſhewed no 
ſymptom of apoſtacy, and afforded no 


hopes of their becoming converts to the 


true political faith. Theſe lands were better 
merited 
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merited by TY and Nie of beck = 
countries, who had long lain negleQted, bur 
_ were now compenſated for the loſs of their 
beloved Stuarts, in the revival of their de- 
teſtable principles, and who' were as ready 
to bleed and die for thoſe principles in the 
ſervice of a prince of the Houſe of Hanover, 
as . family. 


8 To this . war, it is with grief | 
your laviſh offers to government, too much 
contributed; and we are to thank that part 


of you to whom I now allude for the de- 


 Caration of independence made by America 
by which all political relation between thetwo | 
countries is diſſolved. Ho far the people of 


a country have a right to take ſuch a ſtep, or 
what meaſure of provocation is neceſſary 


to juſtify the exerciſe of that right, it is 


5 Not to my preſent purpoſe to enquire. Lleave 
| ee e the diſcuſſion of 
| thoſe 
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thoſe; who can content themſelyes for the 


loſs. of America, by proving that the, great 
breaell of civil convention proceeded from 
that fide of the water You will recollect, 
hoxever, that they were proſcribed as rebels 
and put out of the protection of your laws, 
before they adopted this meaſure and 


what is more immediately within my pre- 


ent deſign, you, will obſerve that, as long 


8 as the Americans had any ſort of pre- 


= tence for ſeparating the body of the people 
\ of England from the adminiſtration, they 
N imputed the violences againſt them to ad- 
miniſtration alone, and appealed ; to vou 


for ſuceour and protection. And when ad- 


/ miniſtration had acquired that fatal influ- 
enee, which induced ſome of vou, in the 
raſhneſs of your zeal, to approach the throne 
with offers of your lives and fortunes in 


ſupport of this unhappy war, then, and not 
till then, when America ſaw herſelf cut off 


from all hope in your virtue, and tho ne- 
K 5 ceſlry 
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ceflity of relying intirely upon her own 


Be then, T ay, and not before, ſhe proclaimed 


her independence. In telling you this, 
vou will perceive that I reſpect you too 
highly to flatter you. Tt is full time that 

you ſaw the truth in its naked colour. 


. Perſeverance in theſe meaſures is the 
fareſt proof that they proceeded from ſome 
other cauſe than the falſe information tranſ- 
mitted from America, and brought home 
by che incendiaries. The origin of theſe - 
- troubles lies deeper than any of you have 
choſen to go in ſearch of it. All the em- 
| barraſſments of prince and empire proceed 
from the application of falſe and corrupt 
principles i in the adminiſtration of govern- 
ment. The principles I mean confiſt briefly 
in the proſctiption of the Whigs and the 
reprobation of their maxims of adminiſtra- 
tion; the encouragement and ſupport of 
Toʒries, and the perſuit of their maxims. 
5 Voting, 
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Nothiag, I am aware, is more offenſive to 
| adminiſtration than the revival of theſe 

diſtinctions. They think they are playing 
a ſure and ſecret game. The umbrage which 
they take at the mention of Whig and Tory 


betrays the cloven foot. To a man who is * 
no Tory it is of little conſequence who is 


thought one. But knowing how odious to 


vou all Tory adminiſtrations have been, 


they cautiouſly endeavour to keep the di- 


ſtinction out of your view, As the name of | 7a 
Tory i is hateful, they have exchanged it for 
| that of King's Friends, as if the reſt of his | 


Majeſty's ſubjects were his enemies; and 


they triumphantly point out ſome apoſtate 


Whigs, who ſubmit to the diſgrace of being 
| among them, as a proof in contradiQtion of 
the charge of Toryiſm. But you will deter- 
mine their principles from their meaſures, 


Suppoſe, my countrymen, that, upon the | 


-=_ of his late Majeſty, it had happened 


N "that 


ä 
cha the Jefoenithat of the Stuart Family 
10 aſſumed the reins of government. He 
would not have been ſo deſtitute of adviſers 
as to haye made any attempt upon Magna c 
| Charta, the Habeas Corpus Act, or any of 
thoſe other great parliamentary aſſurances 

of your liberties in the ſtatute book; nor 
| is it likely, when ſo much 1 more compendi. 
ous a method of managing parliament, by a 
judicious diſtribution of the favours of go- 
vernment among its members, hath been 
diſcovered and practiſed with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that he would commit any breach of the 
rights and privileges of that body. But 
you would naturally expect, that he would 
truſt and employ Tories and Jacobites ; that 
he would proſeribe, and, where he durſt, 
Puniſh Whigs; that at ſuch a time a man 
could carry to court no recommendation to 
Favour ſo certain as his diſgrace, in the late 
reign; that on the other hand the road to 


. preferment would be effectually cloſed a- 
_ gainſt 
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gala every man who had hen been in any 


degree of favour ; that the deſcendants of 
thoſe, and ſuch of the individuals theme 
ſelves as were alive, who had been in re- 
bellions and conſpiracies againſt the Houſe - 


ok Hanover, would be particularly diſtin» - 


guiſhed and rewarded; that the Roman 

Catholic religion, and an abſolute Govern- 

ment, thould be eſtabliſhed in Canada, and 

a proclamation for aſſuring liberty and a 
free government to all who ſhould ſettle 
there be ſhamefully broken; and that all 
that part of America, where the Proteſtant 

religion and Whiggiſh principles of liberty 
prevailed, ſhould be the object of a cruel 
and eee. war. If a man of great 
birth had diſgraced his family, ſacrificed his 
honour, betrayed his country, in the day of 


battle, in a war upon Proteſtant principles, 
againſt the Houſe of Bourbon, and had 
been doomed to ignominy by a ſentence of 
his fellow officers, worſe in the opinion of 

| the 
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de late King than death to a man of 


Honour, yo would think there was little 
indecency in a Stuart's Tecalling ſuch a 
man from the obſcurity which became 
bim, and placing him in one of the higheſt 
departments of the tate. Events like theſe 
you would look for as the inevitable con- 
ſequenoes · of ſeeing one of that miſchievous = 
and accurſed race upon the throne which 
| his anceſtors repeatedly forfeited. But in 
any other ſituation of things, you could 
not but look upon ſuch events as prodigies 
zn politics of the moſt 1 
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be of opinion that any thing, in any degree 
- Gmilar to this imagined repreſentation, hath | 
really happened i in the preſent reign, miſ- 
take nat, I beſeech you, the true cauſe of it. 
Do not, upon any account, impute blame 
were blame ought not ta reſt, In examining | 
844. 2 | into 


| „„ 
into the cauſes of your preſent misfortanes, 
it is of the utmoſt conſcquence'that y 
attention be directed to its proper objects. 
Adhere ſtil to the prineiples of the conw 
ſlitution, and ſay, © Our Gracious Monarch 


can do no wrong. Let us not forget the 


' reaſon and utility of that reſtraining maxim 
nor depart from it, until fatal neceſſity em- 
pels us to do fo, as the only and Tall re- 
ſource left us for the preſervatiom off free 
dom. Bet us remember that princes are not 
more tham other men, infallible; that great 
allowance is to be made for human weak 
neſs; and that the beſt are moſt liable to he 
practiſtd on, and are perhaps maſi in the 
power of wicked and deſigning men, whe) 
happer to poſſeſs their confidence, If our 
Sovereign hatk in any manner ſanctioned 
the cauſes of our misfortunes, be aſſured that 
ſpecious reaſons have been given him by men 
whom you ſee not, to induce his belief that 
ny were” e wite . and 
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would be productive of public Black 


But I recommend no reſerve whatever in 


your enquiries into the conduct of the ad- 
viſers and promoters of ſo fatal a ſyſtem, , 
When the Earl of Bute, of the name and 
_ - family of Stuart, recommends. ſuch. a mode 
of conducting the affairs of this country, 
believe me, that he acts from motives of 
affection to the ancient friends of the 

Stuarts, and of attachment to the prin- 
ciples profeſſed by them, and that to them 
be is ſacrificing prince and people. Do 

not loſe ſight of chis author of your mis- 
fortunes. Do not ſuffer him to evade your 

"ſearch, by avoiding, the poſſeſſion of any 
oſtenſible office, and aſſuring you every 
now and then, as he doth through the chan- 
nel of the public papers, that he takes no 
part whatever in public affairs. Rely upon 
it that he directs the whole machine of go- 
vernment; and if you ſuffer the artifice 
Which he uſes of keeping out of office, and 
ccf acting with the utmoſt privacy to protect 


N 


him, and will continue to give your coun- 


tenance and ſupport to thoſe, who, filling 
| the firſt departments of the ſtate, are con- 
tent to act as ſubalterns to this nobleman, 
you will become a ruined and an undone 
people. | 


The trade of North America is already 
the property of France. Your ſugar colo- 
nies, inſtead of continuing, as it is your 
true intereſt they ſhould do, large manu- 
factories of bulky commodities, the tranſ- 
portation whereof gives employment to 
your ſhipping, now cut off from thoſe 
cheap and ready ſupplies which they were 
uſed to receive from America, are daily be- 


coming their own feeders, and appropriat- 
ing the labour of their ſlaves in a great me- 


ſure to the raiſing proviſions for their own 
conſumption. Stripped as you are of Ame- 


rica, upon what doth your boaſted navy de- 


pend but on precarious treaties with foreign 
IL. powers, 
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powers, whoſe intereſt it may eaſily be 
made by your enemies, to withhold from 
you their ſupplies. When you drew your 
naval ſtores from America, you had them 
independent of the world. In ſpite of every 
effort of government, your public funds are 
falling, and their reputation is low in fo- 
reign ſtates, The conduct of your ſagaci- a 
ous neighbours the Dutch, who are ſeizing 
every opportunity of drawing out their mo- 
ney, ſhould fill you with juſt alarm and ap- 
prehenſion. Theſe melancholy truths. have 
been told you frequently. I truſt you are 
now | in better diſpoſition to attend to them, | 


We are proſecuting a war c evidently 
againſt all our intereſts. We are truly con- 
quering ourſel ves in America. To ſhew 
this, more than was neceſſary hath been 
- urged. But there i Is yet one thing behind, | 
of deareſt import to us all, Let it alſo be 
conſidered, Every friend of the conſtitution 
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' hath ſeen, with the utmoſt concern, the pro- 
digious increaſe of the influence of the 
crown, and of the means of corrupting your 
repreſentatives in parliament. This evil is 
now gone ſo far, and hath taken ſuch deep 
root, that I doubt much whether it be reme- 
diable in the preſent circumſtances of the 
nation; or whether, in making the attempt, 
ther remains of freedom would not fall a ſa- 
crifice, It is only in the virtue of the Ameri- 
cans that we can hope to ſee it checked, or at 
leaſt its further progreſs impeded, ſo that our 
repreſentatives may be enabled to preſerve | 
ſome little attention to our intereſts. But let 
me ſeriouſly aſk *you, what reaſonable hope 
can you have that the freedom of this country 
will ſurvive the conqueſt and ſubmiſſion of 
that? If the influence of the crown be al- 
ready enormous, and fatal to the independ- 
ence of parliament, 'will it not ſwallow up 
the little remains of ſtruggling 1 integrity now 
in the kingdom, upon Fr valt and unlimited 
| L2 an 


4 
an acquiſition of power, as the entire : diſpo- 
l ſal of that whole continent ? Reflect, J be- 
ſeech you, upon the accumulated influence of 
| which the crown will then be poſſeſſed, when 
| America ſhall be in ſubjection and ſlavery ; ; 
when the lives and properties of all its in- 


habitants ſhall depend upon the arbitrary 
will of the crown; when a numerous 
army ſhall be raiſed and ſupported for ſecur- 
32 ing the conqueſt of it; ; and when legions of 
civil and military officers ſhall be nominated 
to the numerous employments conſequent to 
ſuch an event. Have theſe things occurred to 
you, or have you duly reflected upon, them ? 
Would vou put even the ſacrifice of Ameri- 
ca in competition with the entire loſs of 
Four liberty, and the total extinction of all 
independence and public v virtue amgng us? 
2 But £4 you, my countrymen, believe that 
Am can be conquered ? Take i into your 
| hands, 1 conjure you, a map of that coun- 
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try. See the extent of it, and compare it 
with your own. Conſider attentively its 
immenſe diſtance from you, and its great 
reſources. Think of the unanimity, the 
Progreſſive increaſe of its inhabitants. Re- 

collect that they are bone of your bone, and 
fleſh of your fleſh, and ſo jealous loving of 
| their liberty, that they will not ſuffer the 
| ſmalleſt infringement upon it; that if they 
are not ſoldiers, you are teaching them faſt to 
be ſo; and that the dearer they purchaſe 
their experience, the greater fruits of it 
they will hereafter exact from your tr Ops, 
Blood is the ſureſt cement of a free govern- 
ment: nor have thoſe ſtates failed to be du- 
.rable and happy, into whole foundations it 

hath been moſt copiouſly poured. Do not 
imagine that the acquiſition, of Ticonderoga 
breaks the oppoſition, or decides the fate of 
America. Our army doth not always, ad- 
Vance, but, though we hear of no American 


victories, is Frequently: compelled to retreat 
before 


1 ry ) 
before the ey, Do you, I 3 believe 
that America will be, can you with that ſhe 


"3g Thould be conquered ? If ſhe ſhould be ſub- 


dued, cui bono, to what wiſe end? Is it pro- 


os poſed to fortify and garriſon that whole 


5 country ? If not, will not rebellions multi- 
ply upon your hands, until your wealth 
and ftrength ſhall be utterly exhauſted? Are 
_ theſe growing millions of free men, think 
you, to be reconciled to the exerciſe of fla- 
very? Will not the ſons ery aloud for ven- 
geance, for the blood of their fathers; and 
doth not every life you facrifice, create you 
a 2 285 of enemies yet in the womb? 


Let us intreat his Majeſty to conſider that 
he held this vaſt domain, not as a private 
inheritance to be ſacrificed to the raſh de- 
ſtructive projects of his ſervants, to falſe or 
miſtaken pride, without account or ſatisfac- 
tion to his people, but as the faithful truſ- 
tee or guardian of your intereſts. 'The 
one Wine Americans. 
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Americans certainly were not the enemies of 


his houſe and government. . Ill uſage may 


do much. Why they ſhould have been 


marked out for vengeance, ſo contrary to 


every principle of true wiſdom} and good 


policy, is with difficulty to be conceived. | 
But it is now time to draw a. veil. over 


theſe lamentable miſtakes, and to cloſe this 


ws 


unhappy conteſt... What chance we have of 


drawing them back to us, it is not eaſy to de- 


termine; but ſure Iam, that their ſeparation - 


grows wider every day that the war conti- 
nues. Iam much inclined to think we may 


yet regain them. It is an object worth the 
trial. Withdraw your troops.—Repeal your 
late a&ts.—Give the Americans ſatisfaction 


upon the principal points of the original 


diſpute.— Change your meaſures.— Reſtore 


the ſyſtem of colony adminiſtration by 


which they were governed before the late 
fatal innovations. Introduce thoſe men into 
power, in whoſe public character Engliſh- 

| men 
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ceive; elfake frbm the winds of the "Arbierf 2: 
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men ai Americans can place coußdence; * ö | 


and having done juſtice and intlifed"e 00 [ei 
ſelves'to "its demand the Tote wal 7 iter bs 
allegintice; The generoſity ahd magnauf- 
mity bf füch proctedings wot, T4hink, 85 
fail of the Neflred efect; nbd will PRO 1 


cans your late violences, and eftabliſ” 7 
authority deep in their affections. At any 
rate, it is the only chance you now have for 
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it; and'if; in place of ſo much ibis,” 


—— LET ' 


blind pride and headſtrong obſlinacy ar 

ſtill to prevail, T earneſtly recorimend”'t to 
you to make up your minds to che final © 
een of Amerles. wats: {og 
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